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Mer. Epiror,—There is no sub- 
ject on which more vague notions 
have been entertained or more 
vague expressions employed, than 
that of the action of medicinal 
substances on the human body ; 
as there is certainly none on which 
less absolute knowledge is obtain- 
ed in proportion to the number of 
new facts which are laid before 
the public. It is the boast of the 
inductive system of reasoning, that 
it rejects all hasty inferences as 
to the connection between causes 
and effects, and discovers these 
connections only by treasuring up 
great numbers of concordant facts. 
In applying this system to the pre- 
sent subject, however, we have 
been far from fortunate. If our 
system of therapeutics be in fact 
superior to that of the ancients, 
it is not because we have added 
to the general principles of the 
science, so much as that the dis- 
covery of new facts, and the ap- 
plication of a more rigorous plan 
of examination, has enabled us to 
reduce the number of those once 
supposed to be established. The 
immediate primary effects of me- 
dical agents, such, namely, as re- 
sult from them under nearly all 
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circumstances, are now, as they 
have ever been, the subject of 
attentive observation. Whether, 
setting aside new medicines, these 
are noticed now with more care 
than formerly, or more correct 
results obtained, will admit of 
doubt. A second class of facts, 
namely, the ultimate effects of 
these remedies in disease, has been 
unquestionably much enlarged in 
recent times, and an account of 
insulated cases has been obtained, 
far exceeding what the records of 
Hippocrates, Galen, and Aretzus, 
can furnish. Yet it will be ob- 
vious, on a little reflection, that 
while the science has been extend- 
ed, ifs structure has constantly 
been rendered more loose and dis- 
cordant. The two classes of facts 
I have mentioned, were by the 
ancients connected together so as 
to constitute a system. If laxa- 
tive medicines were useful in fe- 
vers, it was not simply because 
they were evacuants, but because 
they were cathartics; and howe- 
ver the word has been debased by 
its modern use, if we will but look 
at it with the eyes of a Greek, 
we shall see how much the poeti- 
cal idea attached to it by them, 
exceeded in beauty that which, in 
its modern form, it conveys to us. 
In truth, they purified the body 
by carrying off the foul humors in 
which the disease consisted. In 
like manner, diaphoretics conveyed 
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noxious matters through the cuta- 
neous pores, and tonics gave 
strength by the tenston they exert- 
ed on the muscular fibre. It is 
not wonderful that, in making up 
a system on this principle, the 
imagination should have been often 
tortured to the discovery of remote 
analogies, and that the modi ope- 
randi assigned were but too often 
fanciful. A still worse conse- 
quence was, that this view of the 
subject, instead of inducing them 
to enlarge the circle of individual 
facts as to the curative effects of 
medicine, had an opposite effect. 
As it was necessary that all these 
should be referred to these primary 


and general laws, it was natural 


that those which could not be 
reconciled to them should be re- 
garded as exceptions to general 
rules, and accordingly rejected. 
Such, it must be confessed, is 
not the spirit of modern investiga- 
tion. Meeting with the same ob- 
stacles to our progress, we do not 
regard ourselves as authorised thus 
summarily to set them aside. It 
is now confessed that the science 
of medicine cannot be reduced to 
a few rules derived from the uni- 
versal operation of medical agents. 
This conclusion is so quietly ac- 
quiesced in, that individual cases 
are daily reported without the 
slightest attempt being made to 
reconcile them to any known and 
established principle. | Whoever 
will look over the medical journals 
of the last fifty years, will find 
them filled with facts at variance 
with each other, and flatly contra- 
dicting every general law laid 
down in the materia medica; and 
he who should attempt to draw 
out from the mass a limited num- 
ber of primary effects of the va- 
rious articles to which all the rest 
might be referred, would soon be 


convinced that such a task is 
wholly impracticable. 

I have said that these effects 
are at variance with each other. 
It is well known, however, that 
certain substances have been per- 
mitted to retain a separate rank, 
from being reputed uniform in 
their respective operations on par- 
ticular diseases, although these 
effects had no analogy with those 
which they primarily exerted. 
This class of medicines alluded to, 
are those termed specifics. The 
notion is, however, of modern ori- 
gin, and the number of articles 
now admitted to possess this cha- 
racter is exceedingly small. 

It is a sufficiently obvious mode 
of resolving the difficulty above 
stated, to make the primary ef- 
fects of each remedy coextensive 
with the nature of the diseases in 
which it has been found successful. 
On this principle, it must appear 
that quicksilver, opium, digitalis, 
and alcohol, each possess powers 
over the circulation, digestion, se- 
cretion, and nervous function, al- 
most as various as the possible 
variations of these functions from 
their healthy state. The advan- 
tage gained by this view of the 
subject, however, is only apparent. 
Of the collateral effects which 
would thus arrange themselves 
under a single article, two or three 
would often be found, of which 
not more than one could be salu- 
tary in a given case ; and although 
by this the disease might be cured, 
the energy of the remedy would 
be sufficient to substitute two, or 
perhaps three, morbid actions, in 
place of the one removed,—an ex- 
change which would scarcely tend 
to the advantage of the patient. 

_ A still more summary mode of 
explaining these contradictions is 
adopted iy those who argue that 
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the state of .the body being differ- 
ent in health and’ disease, the 
effect of particular articles in the 
former state affords no proper 
indication of their influence in the 
latter. This argument, if it 
proves anything, proves too much; 
for the system can no more be 
affirmed to be absolutely in the 
same state, or to have the same 
susceptibilities in two different 
diseases, than in the two states 
of disease and health ; and there- 
fore no inference whatever can 
be derived from one case to be 
applied to another. But, in truth, 
there are facts which contradict 
this view of the case. The pri- 
mary effect of remedies when 
given in disease, is not materially 
different from that which is ob- 
served to take place under other 
circumstances. Opium renders 
the pulse full and strong, and di- 
gitalis retards it, whatever may 
be the states of the system under 
which they are respectively ad- 
ministered. It is the secondary 
effect produced on the disease 
itself which constitutes the sum 
and substance, the pith and mar- 
row, of the question. Shall we 
say that the system under disease 
has the power to make any me- 
dicinal article fulfil the exact 
indication required ? Or shall 
we take the opposite ground, and 
affirm that the appearance of re- 
lief being obtained from treat- 
ment, is in nine of ten cases en- 
tirely fallacious? The first idea, 
absurd as it may seem, has yet 
very respectable authority to 
urge in its favor; and that the 
second is sometimes arrived at 
as the result of long experience, 
is but too well known to require 
proof or illustration. am 
not, however, willing to consider 
the cause of medicine so despe- 
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rate ; and am inclined to believe 
that the anomalies referred’ to 
can be explained without any 
extravagant supposition on thé 
one hand, or an excessive scep- 
ticism on the other. A tendency 
has lately prevailed among prac- 
titioners abroad, to regard some 
of those remedies which have 
been considered specifics—among 
which calomel may particularly 
be mentioned—as mere stimu- 
lants to particular parts of the 
system, and as producing a re- 
vulsion or metastasis of the dis- 
ease to the seat of their own 
action. I cannot but regard this 
idea as a peculiarly happy one ; 
and am much disposed to extend 
it to the explanation of a large 
proportion of the secondary ef- 
fects produced by medical agents 
generally. The general truth 
that disease may be relieved by 
the transfer of action to a parti- 
cular tissue or organ, is among 
the indisputable laws of the ani- 
mal economy. There is no the- 
rapeutic agent the action of which 
is more unequivocal than those 
classed as epispastics, as there 
certainly is none with regard to 
the mode of whose action there 
is less dispute. Neither is the 
benefit derived from this source 
limited to one disease, or to a 
single class. On the contrary, 
I think it may be shown that in 
one half of the morbid changes 
which take place in the system, 
and which are of sufficiently grave 
character to require medical 
treatment, the use of this single 
remedy has been found effica- 
cious. I presume it will not be 
disputed, that, in the great ma- 
jority of these cases, no other 
ratio medendi can be assigned, 
except the transfer to the cuta- 
neous organ of the morbid pro- 
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cess which has existed else- 
where. 

This incompatibility of morbid 
actions, or, as it may without im- 
propriety be denominated, anti- 
pathy, appears evidently to be 
one of those laws by which the 
human system is governed. That 
sympathy in a proper sense is 
another law of our physical na- 
ture, is no less certain, and may 
be proved by facts equally indis- 
putable, though far less nume- 
rous, than those which serve to 
illustrate the opposite principle. 
As examples of this, may be cited 
the consent so often noticed he- 
tween the stomach and the sur- 
face, as well as that remarkable 
influence which the latter exer- 
cises over the bladder, and in 
virtue of which this organ imme- 
diately contracts when the appli- 
cation of cold, or a mental pas- 
sion, has produced a correspond- 
ing effect on the cutaneous tissue. 
These two great laws, therefore, 
and especially the former, may 
with propriety be resorted to, as 
affording an explanation, perfectly 
in accordance with the principles 
of physiology, of those effects of 
remedies on disease which cannot 
be referred directly to the known 

ualities of the articles employed. 

hat a certain portion of the favor- 
able results obtained can be thus 
referred, there is no doubt; and 
the cures thus effected are at 
once the most complete and the 
most immediate. Thus, to dimi- 
nish sensibility and to control 
muscular action, are the direct 
effects of opium. This article, 
therefore, is employed with con- 
fidence as an anodyne, antispas- 
modic and anticathartic. Bleed- 
ing. produces contraction of the 
extreme vessels, and is therefore 
resorted to in inflammation. Eme- 
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tics evacuate the stomach, and 
cathartics the lower viscera, and 
are therefore employed when 
these indications are afforded by 
the presence of offending sub- 
stances in the alimentary canal. 

It is well known, however, 
that, in the great proportion of 
cases we treat, the effects of 
remedies take place at larger 
intervals, are more uncertain, and 
appear to be but a consequence, 
more or less remote, of the direct 
and uniform influence of the arti- 
cles employed. The direct ef- 
fect of calomel is to produce ca- 
tharsis. One less immediate, but 
equally uniform, is the salivation 
which results from its repeat- 
ed and continued employment. 
These are the only effects which 
it is known constantly to produce ; 
and yet, for neither of these as its 
ultimate effect, is it perhaps ever 
employed. The irritation it pro- 
duces, therefore, must constitute 
the means through which the in- 
dication for which it is given is 
answered, and the disease reliev- 
ed. Whether the antivenereal 
effect of calomel is to be regarded 
as produced in this mode, or as 
among its primary and essential 
virtues, is among the vezate ques- 
tiones of the day, but one which 
I do not regard it proper at this 
time to consider. 

By adopting the general prin- 
ciple that the beneficial effects 
of medicinal articles are often 
the result of a primary irritation 
produced on a particular tissue, 
we are certainly better prepared 
to explain the frequent failure of 
medical treatment, than we should 
be by a different view of the 
subject. For, in order that it 
should have its effect in this mode, 
two circumstances must combine, 
—Ist, that the new irritation be 
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of-a nature to be incompatible 
with the old; and, 2dly, that it 
can, Consistently with the safety 
of the patient, be carried to a 
sufficient extent to subdue it. 
The difficulty of producing the 
specific effects of medicines, 
when the disease is severe, is 
matter of daily observation, and 
serves as a confirmation of the 
present theory. 

Another fact which has more 
perplexed philosophers, has been 
the great number of remedies by 
which the same disease has at 
different times been cured, though 
apparently existing under similar 
forms. A difficulty closely allied 
to this, is the number of maladies 
which the therapeutic history of 
any single potent article may be 
found to comprehend. It may 
be said, without much exaggera- 
tion, that every principal article 
in the pharmacopeia has been 
employed for every disease. It 
is also matter of notoriety, how 
very small a number of medicinal 
articles is employed in the ordi- 
nary practice of a single indivi- 
dual ; so that the idea has more 
than once been suggested, that 
two or three articles, skilfully 
employed, might easily be made 
to do the work of the whole. 
These jarring and discordant facts, 
so much the opprobria of the sci- 
ence and the stumblingblocks of 
the practitioner, find, I appre- 
hend, an easy solution in that view 
of the subject which has above 
been taken. 

It may be thought, at first view, 
that the general admission of the 
principle of counterirritation must 
tend to render practice more 
empirical, and to encourage the 
idea that the choice of a medici- 
nal article for a given case is en- 
tirely indifferent. Empirical in- 
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deed the art seems likely to be, 
at least until our knowledge is 
more extensive, and general in- 
ductions can be made with more 
confidence than at present. As 
respects uncertainty in the choice 
of treatment, there can never 
exist a doubt that where the 
particular function affected, and 
the nature of its variation from a 
state of health, are known, and 
there is also known a medicinal 
article the uniform operation of 
which is to produce an effect on 
this function the reverse of that 
which constitutes the disease, 
that, in this case, the article is 
expressly and solely indicated. 
Beyond this, there is a wide re- 
gion of doubt, yet not of entire 
uncertainty,—a mighty maze, yet 
surely not without a plan to direct 
or a thread to guide us. Where 
the nature of the disease is known, 
there will always be a prepon- 
derance of testimony in favor of 
a particular mode of treatment, 
however far the success of this 
may have fallen short of being 
universal. Where the nature of 
the malady is obscure, the safety 
and comfort of a patient must be 
consulted in making choice of a 
remedy the effect of which must 
after all be doubtful. It is ecer- 
tainly neither a new nor a para- 
doxical remark, that there is 
much more to be considered in 
deciding on a mode of treatment, 
than whether it is among those 
which may by possibility relieve 
the disease. ap 

It must indeed be ——e 
ed that it is often a question diffi- 
cult to determine, whether the 
effects produced by a medicinal 
article in a given case were in 
fact proper to it, or whether they 
depended on a primary irritation 
produced by the article on some 
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important tissue or organ. Two 
considerations will be necessary 
to the decision of this point, —1st, 
whether the effect concerning 
which the question arises be in 
fact a constant result from the 
exhibition of the article under all 
states of the system; and, 2d, 
whether the immediate irritation 
be such as is capable of counter- 
balancing the morbid action, and 
thus of producing the eventual 
result. In many cases the deci- 
sion of these questions is easy ; 
in others, from the limited extent 
of our knowledge and experience, 
their examination affords neither 
harmonious nor satisfactory re- 
sults. For examples of their 
application we may take three 
cases,—in the first of which a 
dose of Dover’s powder has cured 
rheumatism ; in the second, digi- 
talis has been effectual in dropsy; 
and in the third, iodine has proved 
equal to reducing an enlarged and 
apparently scrofulous parotid. 

In the first of these, the ques- 
tions laid down may be resolved 
with entire facility. The sub- 
stances of which the pulv. dov. 
consists do not, under all circum- 
stances, produce a specific effect 
on the joints : on the other hand, 
it is well known that powerful 
diaphoresis, produced by other 
articles, is often sufficient to 
neutralise articular inflammation. 
The diaphoresis may therefore 
be regarded as the means of cure. 

The second question presents 
more difficulty. It is obvious 
that digitalis is not known, in a 
state of health, to disturb the 
balance of the exhalant and ab- 
sorbent system, and therefore it 
seems probable that some irri- 
tation is produced capable of ar- 
resting the morbid process in the 
affected tissue. As respects the 
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nature of this irritation, and whee 
ther it is identical with that pro- 
duced by any other cause, we 
have no means of determining. 

With regard to the third case, 
we observe that the frequent suc- 
cess with which iodine has been 
employed in affections of this na- 
ture seems to prove a direct in- 
fluence exerted by it on the 
glandular system, in virtue of 
which these organs are absorbed. 
Some extensive observations, 
however, made at Meiningen by 
Dr. Jahn, go to contradict this 
idea, and to show that this ab- 
sorption is but one of the effects 
produced on the digestive system 
by this powerful agent. It ap- 
pears by these observations, that 
the effect of the iodine is to pro- 
duce general leanness by the ab- 
sorption of adipose matter (mai- 
greur par resorption) ; increase 
of the excretions, as fecal matter, 
urine, and menstrual fluid ; dimi- 
nution of the secretions, as of the 
saliva, &c.; and finally, if the 
medicine is continued, absorption 
of the glandular and other organs. 
If this be truly the order in which 
the phenomena occur, the claim 
of iodine to be considered a spe- 
cific agent on the glandular sys- 
tem must be regarded as some- 
what questionable. Its effects 
when applied to the external sur- 
face, though well worthy of con- 
sideration, do not enable us to 
determine this point. The solu- 
tion of the question, therefore, 
as relates to iodine, must require 
the result of more extensive ob- 
servation. 

Before concluding this desul- 
tory essay, I would beg leave to 
state a single principle, which I 
have hitherto ventured to assume 
as being, I believe, fully justified 
by the uniform experience of 
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practitioners. It is, that, when 
in consequence of irritation the 
circulation and the vital energy 
generally are drawn to a_parti- 
cular part, the corresponding di- 
minution is more likely to occur 
in a part where a morbid increase 
of action exists, than in those 
where the circulation remains in 
its normal state. Thus the effect 
of a blister is to act upon an in- 
flamed part, and not upon the 
intervening sound tissues ; and an 
analogous fact is, that when blood- 
letting gives relief in inflamma- 
tion, those capillaries which are 
morbidly charged with red blood 
part with it more easily than 
those in which its presence is 
natural. As a corollary from 
this proposition, it would follow 
that an irritation produced by me- 
dicine, if sufficient to produce an 
effect on the system, would either 
aggravate or relieve a previously 
existing disease, the sound tissues 
remaining unaffected. 
I have the honor to be, 
Yours, &c. PHILOSAPHES. 


II. 
CLINICAL NOTES, 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, 


Sir,—As the following cases 
seem to have an important bear- 
ing upon some physiological prin- 
ciples, I send them to you for 
publication in your Journal. 

Case I.—June, 1829.—Sarah 
Briggs, aged 8 years, strayed into 
a rope walk, where there was in 
motion a horizontal cog wheel, of 
10 or 12 feet in diameter, drawn 
by two horses, and which pro- 
pelled all the other machinery of 
the walk. She dropped a cent, 
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which rolled under the wheel, 
that was too near the floor for 
her to crawl under: she reached 
over the cogs for the cent ; her 
clothes caught by the cogs, carried 
her round to a horizontal timber 
raised about twoand a half inches 
above and stretching across about 
one third of the wheel, and so 
choked and wedged the wheel as 
to stop the horses, even when 
repeatedly put up by the driver. 
The horses were in an upper 
loft not immediately commu- 
nicating with the lower, and the 
workmen all at the extreme end 
of the walk. It was judged that 
she was thus wedged for the 
space of five minutes, until the 
workmen could come to her re- 
lief from the extreme end of the 
walk, and then communicate with 
the loft above, and reverse the 
motion of the wheel. 

When taken out, her scalp, 
face and neck, were black. She 
was faint and apparently lifeless, 
while carrying her about fifty 
rods to her home. 

I saw her about twenty minutes 
after the accident, and found the 
left nates extensively lacerated, 
and a deep cavity, with portions 
of the mangled flesh, mixed with 
the torn garments, laying in and 
about the wounds. The lower 
part of the abdomen, which I 
think must have come in contact 
with the horizontal timber, was 
extensively marked by the pres- 
sure of thetimber. The cuticle, 
and in some places the true skin, 
wasabraded. The perineum was 
lacerated from the sphincter ani, 
which was left entire, through 
into the vagina. This laceration 
extended through the rectum in- 
testinum, which was protruded, 
and the contents of the bowels 
forced out, which continued to 
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pass through this opening for se- 
veral days. Her scalp, face and 
neck, were covered with black 
spots about as thick as measles. 
The conjunctiva was deeply in- 
jected with red blood, that made 
a remarkable contrast with the 
blackness of the face and neck. 
No bleeding from any of the 
wounds. Her moanings were 
heart-rending. — After washing 
and reducing the protruded bow- 
el, we pursued the following 
treatment 

Dry lint and an emollient poul- 
tice were applied to the wounds. 
It was not thought possible to heal 
the wounds by the first intention, 
although it would have been very 
desirable in the perineum. About 
twelve ounces of blood were 
taken from the arm, and the face 
and neck sponged with vinegar 
and water frequently. Food, rice- 
water. ° 

2d day.—Reaction, heat and 
thirst. Bled to six ounces. A 
dose of castor oil, sol. nit. potash, 
every hour, with acidulated 
drinks. Food, rice-water. 

3d.—Oil had operated kindly ; 
discharges through the perineum; 
heat and thirst not sogreat. Re- 
moved the dressings. Wounds 
were beginning to suppurate and 
slough. Continue the same dress- 
ings and treatment. 

4th.— Blackness has spread 
more uniformly over the face, 
and seems to be dispersing. The 
eyes more injected with florid 
blood. Heat and thirst lessened; 
more appetite. The poultice is 
dispensed with ; the wounds dress- 
ed with dry lint, compress and 
bandage. 

From this time the wounds 
went on well, and at the end of 
four weeks the perineum was 
completely healed; and the nates, 
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after losing a portion by slough- 
ing, in six weeks. ‘The black- 
ness in the face and neck gradu- 
ally disappeared, and at the end 
of ten days was not perceptible. 
The redness of the eyes lasted 
some time longer, and at length 
wholly disappeared. 
Remarks.—It is probable that 
while the patient was wedged 
between the wheel and timber, 
five minutes, the circulation was 
wholly interrupted from above 
the division of the aorta into the 
iliacs ; that a larger quantity of 
blood was thrown towards the 
head than could be returned by 
the veins, and remained longer in 
the capillaries; so that the pro- 
cess which changes the blood 
from a florid to a dark color was 
longer in operation. Were these 
petechial spots only enlargements 
of the capillary vessels, or were 
they minute extravasations ? It 
will be recollected that they 
were ten days in dispersing, by 
a gradual diffusion and change 
from a black to a uniform brown, 
and then toa white and natural 
color of the skin; and that the 
redness of the eyes had increased 
on the fourth day, bearing a ve- 
nous complexion, and that this 
venous complexion continued till 
the deposition was wholly remov- 
ed. Iam inclined to the opinion 
that these small vessels were 
ruptured, and extravasations took 
place ; otherwise the spots and 
color would have sooner disap- — 
peared. 


Case I1.—Oct., 1829.—B. C., 
aged 8 years, while standing read- 
ing in his seat, on asloping floor, in 
the school room, received a blow 
or push with a foot on the nates, 
which caused his feet to slip, and 
brought his right testicle, with 
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some violence, against the up- 
right, or support of his writing- 
bench, which hurt him a good 
deal, and ached all the afternoon. 
He attended school a number of 
days after, when he found it in- 
convenient to walk, from the 
swelling, and was confined to the 
house. On the fourth day, I found 
him with no sensible injury of the 
testicle, and very little tender- 
ness; the scrotum anasarcous ; 
his general health very little dis- 
turbed. We soon discovered wa- 
ter in the abdomen and throughout 
the system, which continued to 
increase, in opposition to most of 
the usual remedies, till the 27th 
day from the injury, when he died. 
Had no fever ; a tolerable appe- 
tite till within four or seven days 
of his death ; somewhat thirsty. 
Towards the last of his sickness, 
his mother was satisfied that more 
water was discharged from his 
stomach than he drank fluids. 
Every part seemed crowded ; he 
was unable to open his eyes for 
several days before his death, and 
to breathe, without great labor. 


Case III1.—E. B., aged 40, has 
had ascites for eighteen years. 
Eighteen years ago her life was 
despaired of. She recovered, 
however, a tolerable degree of 
health, and has been able, with 
a tumid abdomen, to labor for 
her living ever since, till the 
summer of 1829, when, three or 
four months after marriage, her 
abdomen began suddenly to in- 
Crease in size, and afterwards 
her lower extremities to become 
cedematous. In September, 45 
pints of water were drawn, and 
in five weeks, 50; three weeks 
after, 50 more from her abdomen. 
The last time, previous to the 
operation she fainted, apparently 
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overcome by the pressure of the 
water upon her vitals, and was 
not restored till the pressure was 
removed by the discharge of the 
water,—-about one hour. From 
this time the disorder seemed to 
be checked, and the remaining 
anasarcous fluid was discharged 
by the urinary passages. Her 
general health and strength re- 
turned, with only a little water 
remaining in her abdomen, which 
has never been entirely free. 
This has been very gradually in- 
creasing again till this time, Aug. 
12th, 1830, when I should judge 
she may have one or two gallons. 
No anasarca at this time. 


In the second and third cases, 
it appears that sudden and op- 
posite impressions were made on 
the system. In the second, the 
action of the absorbents seems to 
have been wholly and quickly 
destroyed ; in the third case, 
their lessened action was sudden- 
ly and somewhat permanently 
restored. 

Very respectfully yours, 

R. A. Merriam. 

Marblehead, Aug. 12, 1830. 


III. 


USE OF OPIUM IN CHOLERA. 


To the Editor of the Boston Med, 
and Surg. Journal. 
S1r,—In the cholera, diarrhea, 
and dysentery of children (of 
which I treated cursorily in the 
last number of your Journal), I 
regard daily purgatives, especial- 
ly of oil,,to be the essential re- 
medy ; opium the preparative 
and assistant remedy; and the 
two, properly used, as scarcely 
less a specific than the bark for 
intermittents. The cholera some- 
times attacks so suddenly and 
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heavily as to carry off the patient 
in a few hours. Ia a case of this 
kind I have never tried the opium 
and cil. I saw one such case 
before I dared venture upon such 
large doses of laudanum. The 
bowel complaint of children I 
have always thought a curable 
one, and, during the season of it, 
have observed it closely. 

During my first administration 
of the oil and opium, I visited my 
patients twice or three times, 
and often four times a day, stay- 
ing long with them, and giving the 
medicine myself. Indeed, it is 
absolutely necessary to pay good 
attention to children under this 
treatment ; to see that the opium 
does not distress, or rather to re- 
move it by the oil ; and that suffi- 
cient evacuations are procured 
daily. I have been surprised at 
the quantities which children will 
discharge, especially where the 
bowels are hard and swelled. 
Sometimes the opium must be 
suspended and only the oil given, 
or the opium given in smaller 
doses and oftener repeated. For 
two or three of the first days, all 
evacuations should be checked 
but what are procured by the oil. 
Sometimes the laudanum_ will 
suit well at first, and afterwards 
the system will appear to refuse 
it like a poison ; in such cases it 
will do no good and must be laid 
aside, and the oil given alone. 
Nor should we give up the admi- 
nistration of the medicine, singly 
or combined, until the child is 
completely restored ; and, in case 
of a relapse, pursue the same 
course. A few untoward circum- 
stances, or a little delay in curing 
the complaint, should not induce 
us to change to something else. 

Chalk and magnesia juleps stay 
in the stomach where you put 
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them, or at most only move into 
the small intestines and produce 
constipation. Calomel is corro- 
sive, particularly in the bowels 


of children, and very often pro- 


duces bloody discharges. Opium 
will not hinder this effect. Mu- 
cilages and febrifuges of nitre, 
&c., only load an oppressed sto- 
mach, and, for the most part, 
over-disteoded bowels. Water 
is a great febrifuge, easily passes 
off by the skin and kidneys, allays 
thirst, is grateful to the patient, 
and comes the nearest to a per- 
fect neutral in the bowels of any- 
thing which can be given. Some 
physicians appear to have a com- 
plete hydrophobia in the allow- 
ance of water to their patients. 
When administered in cholera, 
acids, alkalies and absorbents, 
are perfectly theoretical, as also 
are diluents and demulcents. I 
have observed that when alkalies 
and absorbents have been given 
freely, the discharges both from 
the stomach and bowels smelt 
sourer and appeared more acrid. 
But the mere sourness incident 
to this disease in its chronic stage, 
does not appear to me to be of 
much consequence,—-if anything, 
it has merely a little binding ef- 
fect. Acids taken into the sto- 
mach evidently cause griping and 
pain. Some give medicines to 
check the flow of the bile, as if 
that were the cause of the dis- 
ease, and especially of the vomit- 
ing and purging. But this is mere 
theory. When patients are 
throwing up bile, they always 
complain of a very bitter taste, 
and not of a nauseous taste, and 
it is the effect of bitter medicines 
to allay and not to create sickness. 
Reasoning from final causes, I 
should sooner think it an intention 
of nature that the bile should flow 
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into the stomach to allay sickness, 
than to produce it. But in cho- 
lera, everything is thrown up as 
soon as it reaches the stomach ; 
water as soon as bile, and every 
liquid which we can give, howe- 
ver bland. One diluent or de- 
mulcent only seems to require 
another to dilute that. From 
the mere circumstance of the 
bile being thrown up, therefore, 
we have no more reason for sup- 
posing that to be the cause of the 
disease, than we have to suppose 
that water causes it, or any other 
liquid. That a substance so na- 
tural to the bowels and stomach 
as bile should have such powerful 
cathartic and emetic properties, 
is quite incredible. The matter 
of black vomit has been drunk 
without any such effects. Bile 
is as natural to the stomach and 
bowels as to the gall-bladder and 
gall-ducts themselves. I offer 
but one fact in refutation of the 
common opinion about the effects 
of bile in the stomach. It is this, 
—that several quarts of bile, in 
the stomach and bowels, can be 
rendered perfectly inert by two 
or three grains of opium ; that is, 
a severe cholera can be checked 
by it, so that the bile will lay as 
quietly in the alimentary canal 
as if it were in the palin of your 
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hand. Now opium does not con- 
trol emetics and cathartics in this 
way. One grain of antimony, or 
five grains of calomel, could not 
be made to lay quietly. in the 
stomach or bowels by six, and, 
perhaps, ten grains of opium. 
There cannot “surely, then, be 
much of an emetic property in 
bile, since the stomach and bow- 
els may be full of it, and not ope- 
rate so hard as a grain of antimo- 
ny. Cholera, as well as dysen- 
tery and diarrhoea, are evidently 
diseases of the stomach and bow- 
els themselves, and require me- 
dicines to influence them. I 
should judge that, in cholera and 
in dysentery, the stomach was 
generally affected from sympathy 
with the bowels ; since the sto- 
mach so often becomes healthy, 
or at least free from sickness, 
while the bowels grow worse. 
The stomach ceases to sympathise 
with the bowels, after the first 
onset of the disease. In cholera 
infantum, the stomach often re- 
gains a certain degree of healthy 
action while the disease is prey- 
ing upon the bowels, and finally 
destroys the child. 


Yours, respectfully, 
Davin B. Srack. 
Providence, Aug. 19, 1830. 


BOSTON, TUESDAY, AUGUST 31, 1830. 


ENEMATA. 


Tue use of enemas is becoming a 
little more common in this country 
than it was formerly; in England 
they are now very much resorted to, 
and gaining every day in reputation ; 
and “in France the glyster pipe is 


as common as the teapot in Eng- 
land.” 

For the administration of medi- 
cines designed to expend their cura- 
tive force on the intestines chiefly, 
the superiority of this mode of exhi- 
bition over that in common use is 
self-evident,—it is great in acute as 
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well as chronic complaints, in febrile and accumulated feces by warm 


disease as well as mere torpor of Water, or soap and water; a table- 


spoonful of soft soap to the pint of 
the peristaltic motion, Evacuations g 4 Water gruel, linseed tea, or 


are thus produced without deranging other mucila ginous fluids, may, also 
or interrupting the process of diges- be employed, or olive oil, treacle, 
tion; the general strength is little if sugar, &c. This is the domestic 
at all diminished by them, and the &ema. 


di : ae B 2. The temperature of the injec- 
let requires no modification. Be- tion should be rather above that of 


sides these and many other general the body, but not much. It should 
advantages possessed by enemata never be so hot as to cause pain, for 
over cathartics administered by the then it is thrown off too soon. 

mouth, there are local diseases in 8. The quantity of fluid is of some 


which the specific effects of a remedy They 


are more thoroughly and speedily quantity. It should never be less 
derived by them than by any other than a pint, and often as much as 
mode of exhibition, This is parti- two or three pints. The liquid 


should pervade the whole of the 
cularly the case with some painful colon, or even pass the valves, It 


affections of the uterus and the then stimulates by its temperature, 
neighboring organs, in which three fluidity, and the distension it pro- 
or four drachms of laudanum thus only 
sae colon and rectum, but, by sympathy. 
the whole line of small intestines, 
If the injection be slowly pushed 
For a domestic enema, or one up, we may easily introduce two or 
which is to be used in ordinary cases three pints of warm water, before 
of habitual costiveness, no substance the nisus to throw it off commences. 
tot oh Mr. Scott injected into the bowels 
is so innocent yet effectual as warm of 4 small female, post mortem, se- 
water, Enough of this should be venteen pints of water, and even 
thrown up the intestine to produce then the intestines were by no means 
very considerable but gradual dis- forcibly distended. 


tension, and the result can scarcely & 


fail to be perfectly satisfactory. ter breakfast. It should be retained 
Dyspeptics would do well to adopt till a pretty smart desire to expel it 
the use of enemata instead of the occurs, It is better even to let it 
solutions, pills and powders, with "e™ain and be absorbed, than to 


hich th . throw it off ineffectually. The 
which they generally worry and ir- slower the fluid runs up, the more 


ritate their digestive organs; and for will be received. A sudden disten- 
the costiveness of children injections sion of the rectum and colon gene- 
have no compeer.—Mr. Scott, an Tally causes a sudden reaction and 


English surgeon, has published a Phe 


small book of commentaries onthe 5, Mr. Scott says the bladder 
use of lavements, and the following should be emptied before the injec- 
directions which are given by him, ~tion is thrown up, as a full bladder 


may be made useful by every reader sometimes obstructs the operation. 
y In ordinary circumstances, however, 
1. To remove costiveness merely, this is not essential. 


the object is to break the hardened _It is hardly necessary to state that 
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MORAL TREATYENT IN DISEASE. 


various aperient substances may be 
added to water, when the simple 
injection fails, Extract of colo- 
cynth, salts, common salt, castor oil, 
&c., may be used, in various quan- 
tities, according to the nature of the 
case. 


MORAL TREATMENT IN DISEASE. 


When the close connection which 
exists between the mind and the body 
is considered, it is not strange that 
practitioners in every period and 
country should have regarded a due 
reference to the former as an impor- 
tant means of producing a salutary 
effect on the latter. It is true that 
few rules for moral treatment are 
laid down in medical systems, be- 
cause its nature and the circum- 
stances under which it is to be em- 
ployed are so various and present 
such delicate shades of difference, 
that it is nearly impossible to de- 
scribe them or their appropriate 
management. Its efficacy however 
is universally acknowledged ; and in 
fact it is a due understanding of this 
part of his art, which, quite as much 
as superiority in learning or skill, 
secures success to the practitioner in 
the treatment of disease. It is men- 
tioning only one instance of the gene- 
ral truth to remark, under how many 
circumstances it is important that a 
patient should be inspired with con- 
fidence; that he be induced to trust 
fully in the skill of the attendant, and 
indulge no despondency with regard 
to the issue of disease. It may be 
said indeed that the confidence of 
the paticnt is derived from that of 
the physician, and that in the latter 
it springs from a consciousness of 
knowledge equal to the demands of 
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the case. It were well, perhaps, if 
this could be admitted to its full ex- 
tent ; but it is too true that self-con- 
fidence is often the companion of 
ignorance, and that doubt and dis- 
trust in himself are sometimes an in- 
superable obstacle to him who but 
for this defect would possess every 
requisite for success in his profession. 
But whatever causes tend to produce 
the best frame of mind in the practi- 
tioner, it is certain that the manage- 
ment of that of his patient is an art 
which he will do well to study with 
much care and attention. 


An instance of the salutary exer- 
tion of this sort of influence has oc- 
curred to us in our late reading, 
which though by no means among 
the most remarkable on record, was 
of a kind which must have rendered 
it exceedingly gratifying to the indi- 
vidual in whose practice it occurred. 
A young female, who had been em- 
ployed as a nurse in Paris, was at- 
tacked with fever which soon assumed 
a typhous character. On the 8th 
day she was removed to the hospital, 
where she remained a month, with- 
out any striking local symptom, but, 
with rapid pulse, occasional delirium, 
and increasing emaciation. At the 
end of this time she had become ex- 
cessively feeble, and was reduced to 
the last stage of marasmus. It oc- 
curred to the physician of the hospi- 
tal that a visit from one of her friends, 
who lived in Auxerre, in Burgundy, 
might have a favorable effect on the 
disease. In order to judge of the 
probable success of this plan, howe- 
ver, he one morning told her that in 
the course of a few days she would 
see her father. Her mind was at 
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once calmed by this intelligence, her 
intellect became clear, and within 
twenty-four hours all the symptoms 
had sensibly improved. Her father 
was sent for, and arrived within a 
week. She immediately left the 
hospital with him, and returned to 
her native place, where she recover- 
ed entirely in the course of a short 


“period. 


TRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO THE LATE 
DR. JOHN DOANE WELLS. 


At a meeting of the Faculty of Me- 
dicine of Bowdoin College, August 
10th, 1830, called in consequence of 
the recent death of John Doane 
Wells, M.D., the following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 

Whereas it pleased a wise but 
inscrutable Providence to remove 
from this world, on the 25th of July 
last, Dr. Joun Doane WELLS, the 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery 
in the Medical School of Maine, we 
deem this event one of so affecting a 
nature, and having such a bearing 
on the interests of this School, com- 
mitted to our management, as to re- 
quire an expression of our grief for 
his loss, and of our respect for his 
talents and his character. 

At the early age of twenty-two 
years, the Faculty of Medicine, after 
some experience of his intellectual 
power and skill, appointed him Lec- 
turer on Anatomy, assured that, pro- 
ceeding to Europe with such a com- 
mission, for the purpose of perfecting 
his medical education, he would re- 
turn with enlarged abilities and know- 
ledge, and that his professional en- 
thusiasm would render him the orna- 
ment of the new School of Medicine, 
which the wise and liberal Legisla- 
ture of Maine had established at 
Brunswick. Nor were they disap- 
pointed in their anticipations. His 
course of toils in this Institution for 
eight years past, elevated it to the 


very highest rank as a School for 
Anatomical Instruction; and such 
was his well-earned distinction, that 
recently he was elected to fill the 
Anatomical chair in the important 
Seminary at Baltimore. 


Such a brilliant and rapid career 
in his profession, we think, is une- 
qualled in this country; and this 
eminence was connected with purity 
of moral sentiment and conduct, and 
with a deep respect for our holy 
Religion. But the same Providence 
which had prospered his efforts, and 
opened to him a wide field for useful 
and honorable exertion, has now 
terminated his labors at an early 
period of life, in the freshness and 
vigor of his powers,—admonishing 
us that everything is unstable and 
transitory on the earth.—As his life 
was unstained with vices, so were 
his professional instructions uncon- 
taminated by erroneous philosophy. 
A sincere believer in the Christian 
Religion, he did not overlook, while 
unfolding the wonders of the human 
structure, the skill and power of the 
great Creator. Of that religion, we 
trust, he experienced the consolations 
in his last days.x—To his successors 
he has left the splendor of his exam- 
ple, and to us the remembrance of 
his many virtues, and some of the 
fruits of his labors, 


It is therefore Resolved, that this 
Faculty are desirous of ,uniting with 
the Medical Society of Maine, of 
which he was a member, in deplor- 
ing their common loss, sustained by 
the death of the late Professor Wells, | 
and in offering some public tribute 
of respect for the memory of the 
deceased, 

Resolved, that Professor JAmes 
McKeen be appointed to pronounce 
a Discourse on the occasion of the 
death of the late Professor John D. 
Wells, before the Medical Society 
and the Medical School of Maine, 
in public, on Tuesday, Aug. 31st, 
the day preceding the approaching 
Commencement. 

Resolved, that the Secretary com- 
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municate the foregoing expression of 


our views and feelings to the deeply 
afflicted family of the deceased. 
Parker CLEAVELAND, 
Secretary of Faculty. 


Metastasis of the External Action 
of Tartarized Antimony.—We are 
furnished with the following notice 
by the April number of the London 
Medical and Surgical Journal.—The 
ointment of tartarized antimony was 
rubbed twice a day for sometime’ on 
the breast of a patient, without pro- 
ducing any irritation in the part to 
which it was applied; but a great 
number of pustules, of the precise 
appearance of those usually arising 
from this irritant, made their appear- 
ance upon the scrotum, which they 
completely covered. On the dis- 
continuance of the ointment, the 
pustules disappeared, and when it 
was resumed, a new crop arose. 
Particular inquiry was made whe- 
ther the patient might not have 
conveyed some of the ointment by 
his hands to the scrotum; but it was 
said that he had neyer made the 
application himself, and that a cloth 
placed upon the breast prevented 
his access to the ointment after it 
had been applied. 


Arsenic in Large Doses.—The 
Editor of the Amer. Jour. of Med. 
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Sciences has received a communica- 
tion from Dr, Dakin, of Columbus, 
N. J. in which he states, that he has 
employed, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Budd, of Mount Holly, N. J. arsenic 
in large doses, as a remedy for inter- 
mittent fever, and with great success. 
He gives it in the form of pill, in 
doses of one-fourth of a grain, four 
times a day—in one case he says he 
gave as much as five grains in three 
days. Ife says that he has never 
seen any serious injury result from 
these large doses. 


Extirpation of the Upper Jaw.— 
From the Bibliothegq. Med. for Dec., 
1829, we learn that M. Lisfranc, on 
account of an osteo-sarcoma, was 
compelled to remove the whole of 
the superior maxillary bone, with the 
exception of the orbitar plate and 
the nasal process. Baron Larrey 
mentioned that, from gunshot wounds, 
large portions of the upper jaw are 
often removed, and yet the patients 
usually do well. 


Origin of Worms in the Human 
Body.—A very interesting and in- 
genious paper on this subject is pub- 
lished in the Glasgow Medical Jour- 
nal, of which we shall give an account 
in a future number. 


REPORT OF DEATHS IN BOSTON, THE FORTNIGHT ENDING AUGUST 21. 


Date. | Sex. | Age. | Disease. 


Aug. 7., F.)34 yrsjunknown 
8. | F./10 mo} do. 
yrs |consumption 
9.M.32 |typhous fever 
10. F.| 5 
M.55 junknown 
F.30 —_|sudden 
F.| dysentery 
M.'16 ‘consumption 
1 


| IL mo unknown 

M.11 {canker in bowels 
F.| 3 ‘nervous affection 
3 infantile 

F. 72 yrs cancer 

| 9 dropsy on brain 

M.| 9 mo do. 
13. 52 yrs consumption 


12. 


M.'!28 accidental 
do. 


Males, 16,—Females, 22. Total, 38. 


Date.|Sex.|Age. | 
| 


Disease. 


.|19 mo|teething 

jconvulsions 

yrs|inflammation in bowels 
convulsions 

dysentery 

F.| 2 inflammation on brain 
mojinfantile 

F.'28 yrs|dysentery 

F do. 


iM. 40 yrs|intemperance 
consumption 
.| 3 mojcholera morbus 


F.|25 yrs|consumption 
F.} 2 crou 
F.|22 jchildbed 
M./12 accidental 


20.'M.|2 1-2 dropsy 
..25 fever 
43 


| 
1B. 
| | 
16. 
| 17, 
| 
| | 
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BERKSHIRE MEDICAL iINSTI- 
TUTION. 
ENHE Annual Course of Lectures com- 
mences on the first Thursday of 
September, and continues fourteen weeks. 
Medical degrees are conferred at the close 
of the Lectures in December, and at the 
annual Commencement of Williams Col- 
lege, with which this Institution is con- 
nected. The examination for Medical 
Degrees begins on the Wednesday pre- 
ceding the close of the Lecture Term. 
Dissertations must be lodged with the 
Dean of the Faculty at least four weeks 
before the Commencement. The Trustees 
have made ample provision for the accu- 
modation of Students, andare completing 
the advantages for a thorough and com- 
plete medical education. The Lectures 
will be delivered by 


H. H. Cuirins, M.D. Theory and Practice 
of Medicine. 

8. W. Witiiams, M.D. Medical Juris- 
prudence. 

S. P. Waite, M.D. Theoretical and Ope- 
rative Surgery. 

C. B. Coventry, M.D. Matcria Medica 
and Obstetrics. 

" PaRKER, M.D. Anatomy and Physio- 
ogy. 

C. Dewey, M.D. Chemistry, Botany, and 
Natural Philosophy. 


Matriculation Ticket, $3. Lecture 
Fee, $40. Graduation, $12. Library, 
$1. Board, including washing, lodging, 
and room, $1,75 a week. 

By order of the Trustees, 
. M. McKAY, Sec. 

Pittsfield, Mass. July 26, 1830. 

Aug. 10—5t. 


MEDICAL TUITION. 
STANHE subscribers continue to receive 

and instruct Medical Students. A 
suitable room is provided for them, which 
is open at all times, Sundays excepted, 
from 7 in the morning to 9 in the evening. 
A systematic course of study is pointed 
out, and the necessary books are provid- 
ed. Frequent examinations are held in 
the several branches of study, with free 
explanations, and such other modes of 
teaching as shall seem to the instructers 
best calculated to aid the progress of their 
pupils. In practical Anatomy, they will 


avail themselves of the best opportunities 
that can be obtained. Gentlemen who 
place themselves under their direction 
have the privilege of attending gratui- 
tously the Lectures on Anatomy and Sur- 

ery in the Medical School at Harvard 
University, and the Medical and Surgical 
Practice, and the Surgical Operations, at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital ; and 
also of acting as dressers for the surgical 
patients at the Hospital. 

Terms, 100 dollars for a year ; 75 dol- 
lars for six months; and 50 dollars for a 
quarter ;—payments to be made in ad- 
vance. Application may be made to Dr. 
Haut, No. 14 West Street. 

JOHN C. WARREN, 
GEORGE HAYWARD, 
ENOCH HALE, Jr. 
Boston, June 26. 6t.—July 13. 


MED. SCHOOL IN BOSTON. 
VHNVUE Courses of Lectures begin annu- 
ally on the third Wednesday in Oc- 
tober, and are continued daily for three 
months, on the following subjects :— 


Anatomy and Surgery, by Joan C. WAR- 
REN, M.D. 

Chemistry, by Jonn W. WEssTER, M.D. 

Materia Medica, by Jacos BicELow, M.D. 

Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence, by 
WALTER M.D. 

Theory and Practice of Physic, by JamEs 
Jackson, M.D. 


The apparatus and collections of speci- 
mens used in illustrating the demonstra- 
tive courses, are very extensive. The 
fees for all the courses amount to $70. 
Board is obtained for about $3 per week. 


This institution now offers greater ad- 
vantages for the acquirement of a tho- 
rough medical education, than it has 
done at any former period of its history. 
During the last two years the means of 
obtaining practical knowledge of the ana- 
tomical structure of the human body have 
been amply supplied tg pupils, probably 
at a less expense than in any other of the 
schools in the United States. The oppor- 
tunity of witnessing numerous important 
and capital operations in surgery, and of 
attending the clinical practice of one of 
the best regulated hospitals in this coun- 
try, are gratuitously afforded to all who 
attend the lectures of the professors. 

June 22. 
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